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‘ TALES OF MY LANDLORD. favour of any other, however capable he|the works were fit for publication several 
: may he proved to be; for the question with | years before they made their appearance ; 
= SIR WALTER SCOTT DECLARED NoT TO BE|the public frequently is, Who is the writer? | which may account, in some measure, for 
THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. rather than, What is written? the unexampled rapidity with which they 
% But I hope the difficulty will cease, when | followed each other from the press. If you 
\. gap In addition to the article on this subject, given I mention the name of one who was so deem these observations, Mr. Editor, worthy 
in the sixth number of our New Series, we now | eminent in the Church, and in the Republic} of a place in the Champion, they perhaps 
‘4 lay before our readers the following letter ad-| of Letters, being a colleague with the late}may be regarded as useful to those who 
r- dressed to the editor of the Champion. Dr. Blair, in the High Church, Edinburgh | think the gratification of natural curiosity 
4 (but a much younger man) and who was, | relative to such as have contributed to their 
er Srr,—It seems now taken for granted | also, at the same time, Professor of Natural | instructive amusement, not without the pale 
sod : ee: P 
ill that Sir Walter Scott is the author of these! Philosophy and Rhetoric: a man of very | of utility. T. H. 
- admirable romances, the Tales of My Land-| superior talents and attainments, and highly — 
nt lord, and the subsequent works of a similar | esteemed by all who were acquainted with BtograpHtcal Notices. 
to kind, which are all attributed to the same|him. Literary men of his standing, and 
4 pen. But, so far as I have heard, Sir W. | some of his pupils who are now in London| | on pon pews ba oe 
.."* Scott has not directly owned it, but is either|can bear witness to this. About twenty- Licdinlehae dpe dade eens G.C. » 
on silent, or evades the question when it is|two years ago he left Edinburgh, and has preg ; 
the asked. Occasionally he has denied it.—|ever since been in retirement. Although] Sir Joseph Banks is said to have been descended 
put Once, in particular, Sir W. Scott having} he has lived in privacy so long, he has not nasi —_ on es oe i pp 
. * ° * 2 5 ” A je jon, if 18 Certain t 
4 dined in company with the Prince Regent, |been inactive; which the Reviews and _his| did not trace his pedigree higher than the yore of 
ster when the toasts were going round after | anonymous works might amply testify. Hav- moyen - hr v6 bie eg _ me. mar- 
i . : ° ’ 5 2 ™ A " je au er an er 0 t 
oH dinner, the Prince observed that Sir Walter’s | ing no official duties to occupy his time, his | Newton, in Yorkshire, By this apuildiene ies 
ys glass was not full, and pointing to it, said,|mind, from intense study on abstruse sub- coe anon: cone eae 
rit that is not the Tapet Hen. Sir W. Scott) jects, would occasionally turn for relaxation | was sold in the middle of the plabainaitbonemeg : 
va being thus particularly noticed, considered | to lighter themes. When he was engaged] | arom Ng yon eon Sir = was the 
~ x i nid eighteenth in lineal descent, is grandfath 
AH himself call upon to say something, and, | in the composition of the celebrated Tales Joseph Banks, Esq. was high Sheriff of Lbbeblachive, 
ney with some preface and apology, denied that|of My Landlord, and his other popular | in the zon, 1728, and some time Member of Parlia- 
rod he ° ment for Peterborough, He possessed an amp} 
rerit he big the author of the recent Romance works, he visited privately the south and fortune, which was inherited by the subject of this 
ged from which the allusion was taken. If Sir| west of Scotland, and also the parts of} memoir. 
W. Scott refuses the honour, who then, it] England where some of the scenes are laid, EE er sen cng tng ram pre sont 
; ° é is sen 
He may be asked, is the author? Some have}to obtain a more accurate knowledge of at the University of Oxford, In every branch < 
gone so far in his praise, as to assert roundly, | some facts on which history is either silent} !iberal knowledge, he made great proficiency : natu-: 
h in tt euiin’' dav th Out of th tals th ral history in particular engaged his fondest attach. 
that no other map in the prese ay 1 Se or obscure. ut of the materials thus col- ment, and at a very early age he conceived an 
efer pable of producing such works, and with | lected, his fertile imagination and great li- porns nna vd spo pen Nea great science, by 
a such facility, too, as Walter Scott. On the} terary skill has produced, for the amuse- Lgusien cing dom eagntte ich genius, fortune, and 
ating other hand, many men (and no mean men| ment, gratification, and instruction of the ee oe — — Sir — Banks began to culti- 
) ‘ rat > : vate the study of natural history, it was beginni 
aie either) assert as boldly, that he never wrote public, works far surpassing those of any of 10 emerge from that neglect into which the exclusive 
ence. a sentence of them. It shall be my endea- | his contemporaries. peveeltn of aatoanl philosophy had, for the last hun. 
° ° dred years, thrown it. Linneus had uced fi 
onsen vour to Show who really is the author,| In short, without further preface, I shall} i+ an arrangement, ant standin? and is 
Co. without in the least intending to detract] venture to assert, without much fear of| pupils = em as naturalists, into every 
t merit of Sir W. Scott. I icti : region of the earth, with an ardour not less zeal 
igs from the great a ‘ contradiction, that the mysterious author of | ra intrepid than if they had: gone'to propagate a 
War- am aware that it wi not now be an easy Waverley, Rob Roy, and the Antiquary, of| new religion, or to rifle the treasures of Mexican 
d-st.: task to persuade the public to transfer their|the Tales of My Landlord, Ivanhoe, &c.|™onarchs. In France, Buffon was beginning to 
‘aie seed ai from Sir W. §. in|; | h Dr. G fi render the study of natural history fashionable. In 
rom: preconceived opinion fro - 5. inlis no other than Dr. Greenfield. Some of! England, collections had been formed, which were 
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€agerly consulted by every man of science, and 
praised with a warmth that might well encourage 
young men of fortune to seek the same approbation 
by the same means, The curiosity of naturalists 
was turned towards the new world, as containing 
ample treasure much less known, and more peculiar, 
than those which remained to be explored in the old. 

To go the narrow round of the common fasbion- 
able tour, could appear but miserable trifling to a 
young man whose mind glowed with a love of scien- 
tific enterprise, and-of the knowledge of nature. 
Bat to explore scenes unknown, and to contemplate 
the beauty and majesty of nature where they had 
not yet been violated by art, was a plan of travel 
worthy of the desire and the contrivance of virtue 
and genius, 

It was with such views operating on his mind, 
that Mr. Banks, upon leaving the University of 
Oxford in 1763, went on a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, to the coast of Newfuundland and Labrador, 
That voyage was not without its difficulties and 
dangers; but it afforded a rich compensation in the 
new knowledge with which it filled his mind, and in 
those curiosities of natural history which it euabled 
him to collect. 

The spirit of naval discovery, so eminently en- 
couraged since the commencement of the last reign, 
soon presented a new opportunity by which Mr. 
Banks was engaged in a more distant and laborious 
voyage than that in which he made his first adven- 
ture of scientific inquiry. This was in the first 
voyage of Lieut. Cook, whom Government deter- 
mined to send out for the double purpose of pursu- 
ing’ still further the discoveries which had been 
already made in the South Seas, and for the benefit 
of astronomy, and all the arts dependent upon it, 
to observe in the latitude of Otaheite an expected 
transit of Venus over the sun. In this voyage, 
young Banks resolved to sail with Cook. His liberal 
spirit aud generous curiosity were regarded with 
admiration; and every convenience from the Go- 
vernment was readily supplied to render the cir- 
cumstances of the voyage as little unpleasant to 
him as possible, 

Far, however, from soliciting any accommodation 
that might occasion expense to Government, Mr. 
Banks was ready to contribute largely, out of his 
own private fortune, towards the general purposes of 
the expedition. He engaged as his director in na- 
tural history during the voyage, and as the compa- 
nion of his researches, Dr. Solander, of the British 
Museum, a Swede by birth, and one of the most 
eminent pupils of Linnzus, whose scientific merits 
had been his chief recommendation to patronage in 
England He also took with him two draughtsmen, 
one to delineate views and figures, the other to 
paint subjects of natural history. A secretary and 
four servants formed the rest of his suite. He took 
care to provide likewise the necessary instruments 
for his intended observations, with conveniences for 
preserving euch specimens as he might collect of 
natural or artificial objects, and with stores to be 
distributed in the remote isles he was going to visit, 
for the improvement of the condition of savage life, 

In the course of the voyage, dangers were encoun- 
tered of more than ordinary magnitude. On the 
coast of Terra del Fuego, in an excursion to view 
the natural productions of the country, Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander had nearly perished in a storm of 
snow, After passing a night on land amidst the 
storm, they at last, and with much difficulty, made 
their way back to the beach, and were received on 
board the ship; but three of the persons who ac- 
companied them were lost. 

At Otaheite, where the Endeavour arrived on the 
12th. April, 1769, the voyagers continued three 
months, occasionally visiting the smaller contiguous 
isles, surveying the.coasts, cultivating the friend- 
ship of the natives;ollecting specimens of natural 
history, and makiag’ those scientific observations 
which couastituted a principal object of the voyage. 
Quitting these islands, they next visited New Zea- 
Jand and New Holland where the same researches 








were as industriously pursued with considerable ad- 
vantage; but the vessel unfortunately striking upon 
a rock, injured it so much as to threaten the destruc- 
tion of allon board. This occasioned a considerable 
injury to Mr. Banks’s botanical collections, a great 
part of which were entirely destroyed. From this 
coast they steered for New Guinea. At Batavia, 
which they afterwards visited, every person belong- 
ing to the ship became sick except a sail-maker, an 
old man between seventy and eighty years of age, 
wlio got druuk every day. Seven died at Batavia, 
and three and twenty more in the course of six 
weeks after the departure of the ship from the har- 
bour. At length, on the 12th of June, 1771, the 
survivors brought the vessel toanchor in the Downs, 
and landed at Deal. 

Mr. Banks was received in England with eager 
admiration and kindness; and the specimens which 
he brought at so much risk and expense to enrich 
the science of natural history, placed him above 
every other person of rank aud fortune in the age, 
both for personal qualities and asa benefactor to 
mankind, At court, among men of science and 
literature, he was equally honoured, 

It was not one voyage, even though that voyage 
should be round the globe, and attended with infinite 
dangers, that could satisfy the inquiring mind of 
Mr. Banks; and although he did not accompany 
the new expedition of discovery that was sent out, 
as he at first wished, yet his directions and assist- 
ance were not withheld, so faras these could pro- 
mote the success and usefulness of the voyage. 

Iceland was soon after pointed out to Mr. Banks 
as fertile in natural curivsities, highly worthy of 
the inspection of one whose love of nature had led 
him to circumnavigate the globe. He, therefore, 
hired a vessel, and, in company with his friend, Dr. 
Solander, visited that isle. The Hebuda, those ce- 
lebrated islets scattered along the north-west coast 
of Scotland, were contiguous to the track of the 
voyage; and these adventurous naturalists were 
induced to examine them. Among other things 
worthy of notice, they discovered the columnar 
stratification of the rocks surrounding the caves of 
Staffa, a phenomenon till then unobserved by nata- 
ralists. The volcanic mountains, the hot springs, 
the siliceous rocks, the arctic plants, and animals 
of Iceland, were carefully surveyed in this voyage. 
A rich harvest of new knowledge and new specimens 
compensated for its toils and expense. 

After his return from Iceland, where he had much 
endeared himself to the inhabitants, Mr. Banks 
passed his time for some years chiefly in London or 
at his seat in Lincolnshire, associating with men of 
letters and of rank, corresponding with men of 
science in the most distant parts of the globe, and 
unweariedly devoting his time and his fortune to 
the great purposes of scientific beneficence. 

Inthe year 1777, when Sir John Pringle retired 
from the presidency of the Royal Society, the best 
friends of that Institution did not thiok that they 
could promote its dignity and usefulness better than 
by the election of Mr. Banks to fill the vacant chair. 
The honour was just such an one as a philosopher, 
who was at the same time a man of rank and for- 
tune, might with laudable ambition desire. And it 
cannot be denied, that if the best judges had been 
desired to single out the individual who possessed 
the most eminent union of all éhose qualities which 
were best calculated to adorn the office and discharge 
its important duties, they could not easily have 
avoided fixing on Mr. Banks. 

It was in the year 1778 that Mr. Banks entered 
upon the duties of the office of President of the 
Royal Society, and he immediately devoted himself 


with the most successful zeal to the faithful dis. ‘ 


charge of them. His attentions had the happy 
effect of procuring communications in the highest 
degree interesting and important, and of gaining an 
accession of persons of rank and talents to the list 
of members; as well as exciting the whole body to 
extraordinary diligence and activity in the proper 
pursuits cf the society, 





The election. of President is annual, but the 
Society considered itself too fortunate in its choice 
to think of changing him when the period of re- 
election returned, For the first three or four years 
of his Presidency, all went on ig harmony and with 
extraordinary advantages to science: but notwith- 
standing the zeal and assiduity with w bieh Sir Joseph 
Banks (who had been created Baronet in 1781) 
devoted himself to the duties of his office, and not- 
withstanding the general success of his cares, discon- 
tents began to arise against him, even among the 
most eminent members of the Society. A variety 
of complaints, the fruit of misunderstanding and 
prejudice, were industriously circulated in regard to 
his conduct in the Presidency; it was said that 
Science herself had nevar been more signally in- 
sulted than by the elevation of a mere amatcur to 
occupy the chair once filled by Newton. Jt was 
alledged against him, that he arrogated to himself 
the exclusive power of introducing new members 
to the Society, and by this means to fill it with ig- 
norant aud trifing men of wealth and rank ; while 
the inventor in art, the discoverer in science, and 
the teacher of knowledge, were driven away with 
scorn. Jt was said that bis hostility to mathematical 
knowledge threatened to bring it into discredit and 
neglect in the Society , and it was sarcastically but 
unjustly observed, that he possessed no scientific 
merits, but such as depended merely on bodily 
labour and the expenditure of money.” 

Such were the numerous complaints against the 
new President: but however respectable the persors 
from whom these complaints emanated; however 
deep and general the impression which they made, 
they have since been proved to have been exceedingly 
unjust. 

When Sir Joseph Banks was raised to the Presi- 
dency, he found secretaries ambitious of assuming 
that power which alone belonged to his office, aud 
thattvo great a facility was given tu the admissicu 
of members: so much was this the case, thet 
D’Alembert used jocosely to ask any of his ac- 
quaintanee coming to England, if they wished to 
become members of the Suciety? and intimating, 
that if they thought it an honour, be could easily 
obtain it for them. Sir Joseph Banks, therefore, 
with wise and zealous attention to the true interests 
of the Society, resolved to use every just and hv. 
nourable precaution to hinder the honours of its 
fellowship from being in future improperly bestowed 
The first principle which he thought proper to adopt 
with a view to this end, was, that ‘all persons of 
fair moral character and decent manners, who had 
eminently distinguished themselves by discoveries 
or inventions of high importance in any of those 
branches of art or science which it was the express 
object of this Society to cultivate, ought, whatever 
their condition in life, to be gladly received among 
its members.” But, in the next place, he was of 
Opinion, “ that of those who were merely lovers of 
art or science, and had made no remarkable ingeni- 
ous contributions to their improvement, none ought 
to be hastily received into the Royal Society, whose 
rank and fortune were not such as to reficct on that 
society and its pursuits a degree of new splendour, 
as well as to endow them with the means of pro- 
moting its views on fit occasions by extraordinary 
expense.” Jt is impossible tu deny that by these 
principles (and we know no better) has the conduct 
of Sir Joseph Banks been ever chiefly regulated in 
regard to the admission of new members. Against 
the specious philosophy of the theorist, the atheist, 
and the innovator delighting iu mere change without 
regard of its consequences, Sir Joseph Bavks bad 
‘Iso to combat, and it was his duty to preserve the 
Royal Society from their intrusion. 

At leugth, the mutual discontents between the 
President and a number of the members of the 
Society broke out into open discussion. In the 
course of. its proceedings, Dr. Hutton, a vame dear 
to science, was reduced to the necessity of resigning 
his office of Foreign Secretary, on learning that he 
had been accused of neglecting his duties. He bow. 
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ever explained and defended his conduct, and a 
vote of the Society fully approved of his defence. 

On the evening of the 8th of January, 1784, a 
resulution “that this Society do approve of Sir Joseph 
Banks for their President, and will support him,” 
was moved in a very full meeting of the Seciety, by 
Sir Juseph’s friends, Tt was strenuously opposed 
by several mewbers, aud in particular by Dr. Hors- 
ley; who having been interrupted in a speech of 
great force and argument, and bemg further irri- 
tated by a suggestion from Lord Mulgrave, arose 
aud spoke with great eloquence, intimating a threat, 
that if he aud his friends were disrespectfully treated 
by Sir Joseph Banks, they might probably secede,, 
and forma vival suciety. “Sir,” said he, iu conclu- 
sion, * we shall have one remedy in our power, if all 
others fail; we can at least secede. Sir, when the 
hour of secession does come, the President will be 
left with bis train of feeble amufeurs, and that toy 
(pointing to the mace) upon the table, the ghost of 
that Society in which philosophy ouce reigned, and 
Newton presided as her minister.” Phe motion 
nade in favour of Sir Juseph Banks was, however, 
carried by a great majurity, aud the dissention suun 
after subsided, 

The Society now returned with uew zeal and 
unanimity tothe prosecution of their proper labours, 
These labours are before the public in their Transac 
tivns, which contain a multitude of discoveries of 
the highest importance. 

All the voyages aud travels that have been made 
during the last thirty years, have either been sug- 
gested by Sir Joseph Banks, or had his apprebation 
aud support, The African Association owes its 
origin to hun; and Ledyard, Lucas, Houghton, and 
the unfortavate Muugo Park, all partook of that 
kind and fostering care which he extended to the 
enterprizing lover of science, The culture of the 
bread fruit tree in the West Indies, and the estab- 
lishinent of vur coluny at Botauy Bay, origiuated 
solely with him. 

li was uot merely to the duties of President of 
the Royal Society, nor in the meetings of its mem- 
bers, that Sir Joseph banks confined ius sphere of 
usefulness; bis purse was always open tu promote 
the cause of science ; and many a traveller, when in 
distaut aud inbospitable climes, has drawn on his 
bounty: and such was the veneration iu which his 
name was held, wherever it was known, that the 
draft was received like specie; and generously bo- 
noured by Sir Joseph Banks, though drawn without 
his permissiva, 

At home, his Sunday evening conversations were 
atteaded by persons the most celebrated in literature 
and science, whatever their rank in life; bis valuable 
library was more accessible than that of any public 
institution ; and he was always ready to give his 
advice, or to communicate his opinion, on every 
subject connected with science, Mr. Dibdin, in his 
Bibliographical Decameron, justly says, “ The in- 
comparable library of Natural History of Sir Joseph 
Banks, is which, as in a wood of aucient growth and 
primeval grandeur, amidst insects of all hues, rep- 
tiles either nocuous or innocuous, and wild beasts 
that walk abroad or ¢ love the lair,’ you may disport 
at ease, and sulace yourselves without injury, and 
to your heart’s delight. Sueh acollection should 
not be suffered to be dissipated; as neither years 
nor centuries can erase the name of the owuer of it 
from the records of imperishable fame.” 

For some years Sir Juseph Banks was much afflicted 
with the gout; and during the last few months his 
health was so much on the decline, that he expressed 
a wish to resign the office of President of the Royal 
Society. He was induced, however, to retain it 
uatil bis death. 

Sir Joseph in person was tall and manly, and his 
countenance expressive of diguity and ‘intelligence. 
His manners were polite and urbane; bis conversa- 
tion rich in instrnctive information, frank, engaging, 
unaffected, and without levity, yet endowed with 


discrimiuating and inventive powers of an original 
and vigorous mind ; his knowledge was not that of 
facts merely, or of technical terms and complex 
abstractions alone, but of science in its elementary 
principles, and of nature in her happiest forms. 

Sw Joseph Bauks was a member of the Privy 
Council, aud a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath. As he had died without issue, the 
Baronetage has become extinct. He has left the 
whole of his property to Lady Banks, during her 
life, with the exception of some few legacies, and a 
peusion of £200 per avoum, to Mr. Brower, his 
secretary. ‘Yo the nation he has bequeathed his 
valuable library, aud a name that will never cease to 














Scientific RMecorzs. 





RECESSION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE, 


netical observations which are published in Thom. 
son’s Annals, that the greatest variation of the com- 
pass has been attained, and that the needle is now 
slowly retrograding, aud returning to the north, 
During the last nine months of 1818, the variation 


tt fluctuated during January, 1819, decreased in 
February, and again fluctuated in March. Siuce 


decvease. Col, Beaufoy places the maximuai of 
western variation in the mouth of March, 1819. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 





The Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin bave 
propused Animal Maguetism as a prize subject. It 
is suggested to the caudidates, that wonderful re- 
citals are not required, but a description of those 
constant laws to which maguetism is subject, and 
the connexiva which it has with other natural phe- 
nomena— dit, Kal, 





PLATINUM LEAF. 


Platinum is now prepared in Paris in leaves as 
thin as those of leaf gold. 





NATURE OF HAIL. 
M. Delcros has published the idea, that bail gene- 
rally, and especially when small, is composed of the 
fraginents of crystalline spheres of ice, During ten 
years’ observation, he had observed that the particles 
of hail where spherical pyramids, varying in size, but 
having the same furm. The apex had sometimes 
disappeared, but when present was apparently part 
of a hard nucleus; next to this came avother and 
larger portiun, radiated from the apex as a centre, 
and this was covered on the side opposite to the 
apex by a drusy portion of ice. From the constancy 
of these appearances, he concluded, that, in the pro- 
duction of hail, a nucleus, composed of concentric 
spheres, was first formed, on which a second radiated 
formation was superposed, and that these masses 
were then broken into pieces by a kind of explosion, 
Ip a storm which happened at la Bacconiére, in 
the Department of Mayenne, in France, on the 4th 
of July, 1819, M. Deicros had an opportunity of 
observing these spheres, the fragments of which he 
supposes generallyform bail. The bail.stones which 
fell at that time were very large, some of them being 
15 inches in circumference, and they were globular. 
When broken, they consisted of a very small nucleus, 
round which a larger had formed, and then this 
again was surrounded by a very compact radiated 
ice, more transparent than the rest ; the surface ex- 





sufficient vivacity. His information was general 
and extensive. On most subjects, he exercised the 


hibited the appearance of pyramids ranged one by 
the side of another —Biblioth. Univer. 13. p 154. 


be cherished w hiiescience is encouraged or respected. 


Col. Beaufoy is induced to believe, from his mag- 


gradually increased, and was 24° 41/20” at noon. 


that time the variation bas been io a regular state of 


PRINTING AT OTAHEITE, 





M. Turgenieff, Counsellor of State, has made a 
repost tu the Bible Society of Petersburgh, iv which 
it as stated that the English missionaries have estab- 
lished a press at Otaheite, at which 3000 bibles have 
been printed, They were all sold in the space of 
three days, fur three gallons of coca-put oil 
each. The books of Moses, translated into the 
Otahbeitean language, have been printed at the same 
press; also a catechism for the use of the inhabi- 
tants, These have been distributed gratuitously.— 
Journal of Science, No. xviii. p. 427, 





LITERATURE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





At Syduey, in New South Wales, there are at 
present three public Jouroals, aud five other peri- 
odical publications. A second priating-office has also 
been established lately at Port Jackson. They now 
export cattle to the Isle of France, and the market 
at Sydney is cousidered as plentiful in the different 
commodities of Europe, as well as of India and 
China.—Jeournal of Science, Nu. xviii. p. 427. 





ON KILLING ANIMALS, 


The French work, Revue Encyclopedique, tom. 4. 
p. 185, states that a new mode of killing animals 
iutended for fuod, has been adopted by a great many 
butchers in Londen. The mede is said to be to 
make them expuwe by vilrogen gas, which they say 
makes the meat preserve longer, and gives it a finer 
flavour, We uever before heard ef nitrogen ges 
beaug employed for this purpose, but have often 
heard cerbunic acid gas suggested, althuugh we 
kuow not whether it has ever been actually used. — 
Edit, Kad, 





WELSH INDIANS IN AMERICA. 

The Gazette of St. Louis on the Missouri, ap- 
nounces the equipment of an expedition, the object 
of which is to ascertain the existence of a race of 
Indians said to have descended from Welsh emi- 
gravts, aud of whom we have inserted various ac- 
counts in the precediug volume of our old series, 
vol. i. pages 49, 53, 54, 61, 65,73,93, 97, 140. It is 
intended to comprehend all the extensive soutberu 
ramifications of the Missouri, within the limits of 
the expedition. The conductors of this expedition 
are Messrs. Roberts and Parry, both Welshmen.— 
Edit, Kal. 





EXPLORATION OF AFRICA, 


Mr. Bowdich, the conductor of the late mission 
to Ashantee, has published a prospectus of another 
expedition, in which he pledges himself to devote 
his life to the interests of science. He requires a 
subscription in the form of five pound shares. A 
small sum will be sufficient; as, says Mr. Bowdich, 
“ The mission to Ashantee did not cost £1,500 ster. 
ling money, including expensive presents, some mis- 
mangement in the outset, much inexperience, and 
the protracted maintenance of nearly 100 followers.” 
We wish Mr. B. every success in this very spirited 
undertaking: and, from bis kuown abilities, many 
important geographical, mineralogical, and botan- 
cal discoveries may be expected. — Edit. Kal. 





RUSSIAN NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 





Letters from St. Petersburgh (says the Jonrnul 
of Science) dated March, state, that a new voyage 
of discovery is to be made thissummer. The expe- 
dition is to sail from the mouth of the Lena for the 
Frozen Qcean, exploring the coast of Siberia, aud 
the islands which were a few years ago discovered 
to the northward. A suspicion seems to exist that 
a passage may be possible through these islands. — 
' Edit. Kat. 
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Poetry. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—In a late number of your interesting miscellany 
you gave an extract from Barry Cornwall’s Marcian 
Colonna, beautifully describing the ocean. Without in+ 
tending an invidious comparison, I enclose you Lord 
Byron’s sublime apostrophe at the conclusion of th 
fourth canto of his Childe Harold. D. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depth with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 
His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 
The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to desarts ;—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
J wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee 
And trusted ta thy billows far and near, 





And laid my hand upon thy mane==as I do here. 


LE PATTISSIER. 
-_<—_—- 
Monsieur grown sick of fricasee, 
And England wishing much to see, 
Fi a n came, where roastin beef, 
large, surpass a 
Monsieur found fault with all he saw, 
swore we eat our mutton raw ; 
So out he pull’d his pocket-book, 
And wrote “ De English no can cook.” 


Before the ’change this Frenchman stood ; 
Said he, ‘I do smell something good ;” 
His nose then led him, slap, bang, pop, 
In far-fam’d Bincu’s pastry shop. 

Some soup he took, and then a puff, 

A tartlet, and a pinch of snuff. 

‘© Ma foi,” said he, ** down in my book, 
I mark dis BrrcH de pastry cook.” 


Mad Bedlam next to view he went, 

In front he saw a regiment ; 

‘* Sure invalids,” said he, ‘* might do 

To guard such lunatics as you. 

Your Colonel, vat is his name ? 

BrrcH—de cook ?—the very same. 

Mon Dieu!” said he, ** where is my book ? 

Vat! Colonel Brrcu, a pastry cook ! ” 

Led a next his — he steered, 
ere bawling out on high appeared, 

Of Britain’s ret Henticeaes OF Oak. 

‘* Dat cratur—vat is his name ? 

BirncH—de pastry cook !—the very same. 

Parbleu !”’ said he, ‘* give me my book, 

Vat Crature=Colonel—Pastry Cook ! ” 


St. Paul’s he next with wonder viewed, 

Its school he entered—no boy rude: 

** How quiet,” said he, *‘ just like our church !”” 

‘© For that,” cried one, °* k Old Tom Bircu.” 
** Vat! Monsieur Brncy ? you joke,” said he, 
But they all cried, ** Oui, Monsieur, Oui.” 

‘6 Professor BIRCH will fill my book, 

Orateur, Colonel, Pastry Cook.” 


To Drury-lane he found his way, 

The Adopted Child was then the plays 
When looking at the printed book, 

He found ’twas wrote by Brrcu the Cook. 
Said he, ** When Monsieur Brrcu does die, 
His bones in lead will surely lie ; 

To Westminster dey will be took, 

For all he is von Pastry Cook.” 


—————— 


The following Words are from Moorr’s NATIONAL 


MELODIEs ; adapted to a simple and beautiful Ve- 

netian Air: 

© come to me when daylight sets, 
Sweet, then come to me; 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O@’er the m t sea. 

When Mirth’s awake, and Love begins, 
Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sounds of Fates and mandolins, 
To steal young hearts away. 

O then’s the hour for those who love, 
Sweet, like thee and me, 

When all’s so calm below, above, 
The Heaven, and all the Sea; 

When Maidens sing sweet Barcarolles,* 
And Echo rin, again, 

So sweet that all wi ears and souls 
Should love and listen then ! 





* Barcarolles are, according to Rosseau (Dictionnaire de Mu- 
sique) the songs chanted by the Venetian Gondoliers, 


Ea 
REPARTEE. 


** No man,” said a doctor one day to his friend, 
© Can complain of ill-usage from me.” 

‘© That's true,” said the other, ‘‘ for all you attend, 
From the cares of this world you set free.” 


JACOBUS. 
Strand-street, 


LITERARY SQUINTING. 


—_— 
The late Mr. Homer, of London, once dined 
With a friend at Blackheath, who was liberal and kind. 
His two lads, Bob and Bill, had arriv’d fresh from 


college, 
Where they aim’d more at wit than at science or : 


know 
When the cloth was removed, with an of doubt, 
Mr. Homer in silence got up, and walked out! 
Quoth Bob, ‘* Homer leaves us, without e’en a nod, I 
see.” 
‘© He does,” replied Bill, ** but, in fact, Homer’s 
see.” ~ 
‘¢ Oh, See ’d Bob, ‘ you are witty, good Bill, 


m . 
“ But you shan’t outdo me; for, observe Homer's 
ill.T-add.” 








THE BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 


6* Ludimus effigium belli.” ....0..0.000.WVIDA> 
—-~- 
GAME LVII. 
ie 
The white Queen moves to 6—~3, in order to avoid the 
Checkmate with the Knight at 6—2. The black Bishop 
then attacks the Queen at 5—4. In this situation, the 
white is to win the Game in four Moves. 








[Lolli, page 539 
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YOUTHFUL HEROISM. 
ae 

On Monday last, Rufus Gregory, eldest son of Sa- 
muel Gun Esq. of this town, aged about thirteen 
years, when out in the fields sh squirrels, saw a 
bear not far off, making directly for him. As his gun 
was loaded with only small squirrel shot, to fire at it 
with them — have little or - * goo Ble gre of 

uickly leavi e >) as Wi na ly be ex. 
load tom one his age, he drew from his pocket 
some rifle balls, and instantly put them into his musket ; 
and, before the bear had reached him, he leveled his 
piece, and shot it through the heart.—F'rom the Mon- 
trose Gazette, May 20. 
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Che Naturalist’s Diary, 
For AUGUST, 1820. 


{ To be continued throughout the yeur.] 
i 


AUGUST. 


Sextilis was the ancient Roman name of this 
month, being the sixth from March. The Emperor 
Augustus changed this name, and gave it his own, 
because in this month Cesar Augustus took posses- 
sion of his first consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
reduced Egypt under the power of the Roman peo- 
ple, and put au end to all civil wars. 


—-— 


Now past each gentle zephyr, summer gale, 

The — heats of Sirius prevail; _ 

No more the air refreshing breezes yields, 

‘Whose balmy breathings scent the mantled fields : 
Fair Flora now to Ceres leaves the plain, 

Diffusing plenty o'er her wide domain ; 

She opes her stores, and strewsthem through the mead, 
And golden harvests all the surface spread. 


We have commonly fine weather® in August, and 
this is particularly desirable, tbat the principal 





- source of the farmer’s wealth may be safely housed. 


Now o’er his corn the sturdy farmer looks, 

And swells with satisfaction to behold 

a plenteous harvest ee pi his toil. 

e too are gratified, an a jo 

Inferior but to his, partakers all t 

Of the rich bounty Providence has strewed 

In — profusion o’er the field. 

Tell me, ye fair; Alcanor, tell me, what 

Is to the eye nore cheerful, to the heart 

More satisfactive, than to look abroad, 

And from the window see the reaper strip, 

Look round, and put his sickle to the wheat ? 

Or hear the early mower whet his scythe, 

And see where he has cut his sounding way, 

E’en to the utmost edge of the brown field 

Of oats or barley ? hat delights us more 
Than studiously to trace the vast effects 

Of unabated labour? To observe 

How soon the golden field abounds with sheaves ? 
How soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 

In frequent lines before the keen-edged scythe ? 
The clatt’ring team then comes, the swarthy hind 
Down leaps and doffs his frock alert, and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble’s edge 
The easy wain descends half-built, then turns 
And labours up again. From pile to pile 

With rustling steps the swain proceeds, and still 
Bears to the ing load the well pois’d sheaf. 
The gleaner follows, and with studious eye 

And bended shoulders traverses the field 

To cull the scattered ear, the perquisite 

By heaven’s decree assigned to them who need, 
And neither sow nor reap. Ye who have sown, 
And reap so plenteously, and find the grange 
Too narrow to contain the harvest giv’n, 

Be not severe and grudge the needy poor 

So small a portion. Scatter many an ear, 

Nor let it grieve you to forget a sheaf, 

And overlook the loss. For He who gave 

Wi teously reward the purposed wrong 
Done to yourselves ; nay more, will twice repay 
The generous neglect. The field is cleared ; 

No sheaf remains, and now the empty wain 
.A load less honourable awaits. Vast toil succeeds. 
And still the team retreats, and still returns 

To be again fullfraught. Proceed, ye swains, 
And e one autumn of your lives, — toil 
ye new, your harvest f the falling roceed, 
And stay the progress of the ear, 

-_ pe : eerful wry 

rowned with perpetual AuGusT. 

And ever let us hear the hearty shout 

Sent up to Heaven, your annual work complete 
And harvest ended. Hurdis. 





* There are some exceptions. In the year 1799, per- 
petual rain rendered the country in August as green as 
it usually is in May. Many thousand acres of wheat 
and other grain were covered with water. The rivers 
overflowed, and swept away the produce of whole farms; 

of bread ensued. 


and a great scarcity 





Abont the 11th of Angust, the pufhn (alca 
arctica) migrates, Priesthoime, or Puffin’s Island, 
about three quarters of a mile from the Isle of 
Anglesea, abounds with these birds; and their 
flocks, for multitude, may be compared to swarms 
of bees. 

Tn the middle of the month, the swift disappears 
and probably migrates to more suuthern regions. 
Rooks begin to roost in their nest trees, aud young 
broods of guldfinches (fringilla carduelis) appear ; 
lapwings (fringa ranellus) and linnets (fringilla 
linota) congregate; the nuthatch chatters; and, to- 
wards the end of the mouth, the redbreast is again 
heard. 
> At the beginning of August, melilot (trifoliunm 
officinale) rue (ruta graveolens) the water parsnip 
(sysimbrium nasturtium) horehound (marrubium 
vulgare) water-nut (mentia aquatica) the orpine 
(sedum telephium) and the gentiana amarella, 
have their flowers fall blown. The purple blossoms 
of the meadow saffron (colchicum autumnale) now 
adorn the low moist lands. The number of plants 
in flower, however, is greatly lessened in August, 
those which bloomed in the former months running 
fast to seed. Yet, we are continually reminded of 
the bounty of our Creator; though the flowers of 
Spring and the lovely rose are no more, the fruits 
of Summer and of Autumn now pour in their 
abundant stores. 

Heaths and commons are now in all their beauty ; 
the flowers of the various species of heath (erica) 
covering them with a fine purple hue. Ferns also 
begin to flower, the commonest sort of which is the 
fern or brakes (polypodium filix-mas ;) but the 
female (pteris aequilina) is the most beautiful 
plant. 

Insects still continue to swarm ; they sport in the 
sun from flower to flower, from fruit to fruit, and 
subsist themselves upon the superfluities of nature. 
The white-bordered butterfly (papilio antiopa) ap- 
pears abont the beginning of August, lives through 
the winter, and appears again in the sprivg, in com- 
pany with papilio io, the peacock butterfly, &c. 
There is something very extraordinary in the perio- 
dical but irregular appearances of this species, 
edusa and cardui. They are plentiful all over the 
kingdom in some years; after which, antiopa in par- 
ticular will not be seen by any one for eight or ten 
or more years, and then appear again in as great 
abundance as before. To suppose they come from 
the continent is an idle conjecture, because the Eng- 
lish specimens are easily distinguished from all 
others by the superior whiteness of their borders. 
Perhaps, their eggs in this climate, like the seeds of 
some vegetables, may occasionally lie dormant for 
several seasons, and not hatch, until some extraor- 
dinary, but undiscovered coincidences awake them 
into active life. (Haworth’s Lepidoptera Britan- 
nica) Papilio antiopa was in great abundance in 
the year 1792: but scarcely a single specimen has 
beenseensincethattime. P.cardui was common in 
1808, but very scarce till 1818. P. edusa was com- 
mon in the year 1808, 1811, and 1818; but, in some 
seasons, scarcely a single specimen has been ob- 
served. 


Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 

The — emp’ror, strong in wings and limbs ; 

There fair Camilla takes her flight serene ; 

Adonis blue, and Paphia silver queen ; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 

And hungry sphinx who treads the honied flow’r ; 

She o’er the larkspur’s bead, where sweets abound, 

Views every bell, and hums th’ approving sound ; 

Pois’d on her busy plumes, with feeling nice 

She draws from every flower, nor tries a er = oe 
re 


Some of the Chinese butterflies, called, in the lan- 
guage of the country, “ flying leaves,” have such shin- 
ing colours and are so variegated, that they may 
be truly called “ flying flowers ;” and, indeed, they 
are always produced in the flower gardens. 

In their own bright Kathaian bowers, 
Sparkle such rainbow butterflies, 


That they might fancy the rich flowers, ‘ 
That round them in the sun lay sighing, 
Had been by magic all set flying. Lalla Rookh. 


The caterpillar of the death’s-head, bee-tiger 
jessamiue hawk, or potato-moth (sphinx atropos) 
is found about this time upon potatues, artfully 
concealing itself in the day time on those parts of the 
stems of the plants which are best covered with 
over-shadowing leaves, They are sometimes found 
also upon green elder and jessamine. A specimen 
of this rare and noble insect, taken in July 1818, 
is described as being about four inches long, yellow, 
with purple spots cn the back, and purple streaks 
down the sides. It ate the tops of potatoes very 
greedily. It is the only insect of the lepidoptera 
order that has a voice, 

The harvest-bug (ucarus ricinus) in this and the 
following month, proves a very troublesome and dis- 
agreeable insect, particularly in some of the south- 
ern counties of England. The best cure for the bite 
is hartshorn. Flies now abound, and torment both 
men and animals with their perpetual buzzing. 
Wasps and hornets become, in this and the succeed- 
ing month, very annoying to us in our rural walks. 
Another troublesome insect which abounds in Au- 
gust, is the tabanus pulvialis, sticking on the 
hands and legs, and, by piercing the skin with its 
proboscis, causing a painful ioflammation. Cattle 
are severely exposed to its attacks, though the dragon- 
fly (Hbellula) the beautiful insect that frequents 
the shady ponds, bears the blame of the other’s 
mischief, under the name of horse-stinger, but is 
perfectly harmless. 


To be concluded in our next. 








Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—1n your last week's Kaleidosccpe appeared 
a letter, the author of which seemed considerably 
annoyed at the support which the Eye Institutions 
lately established in this town were receiving, and 
thought the money subscribed towards the establish- 
ment of one of them might be more usefully appro- 
priated to other charitable purposes and subjects ; the 
propriety of handing cver the subscriptions towards 
the formation of another Dispensary. That another 
Dispensary would be highly useful nobody can deny ; 
but, at the same time, subscriptions solicited for a 
purpose ought to be devoted to that only for which 
they were intended; and at the same time I must 
observe, that I think the money could not be em- 
ployed to more beneficial purposes, than in affording 
relief to those labouring under that most afflicting of 
all diseases, sore eyes, which incapacitates the suf- 
ferer from following bis usual avocations, and with- 
out immediate relief, in some cases, the poor crea- 
tures who derive the benefit from these institutions 
would use that valuable blessing, eyesight; and 
the superior skill which surgeons attached to these 
places must have in the treatment of that tender 
organ, whose practice will, in a large town like this, 
be of the greatest benefit in taking out of the bands of 
ignorant quacks the power of doing evil, of which 
description I believe your author, Aliquis, to be, 
from the virulence with which he attacks one of the 
Institutions, or else he is a disappointed candi- 
date for dispenseral honours, and hopes by the fer- 
mation of another Dispensary, to have a forlorn hope 





of sometime getting employment. Yours, 
TIMOTHY 
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Awful Event. An article from Coblentz of the 14th 
ult. describes the following magnificent, but calamitous 
event :—On the evening of the 7th a manifest motion 
was observed throughout a considerable part of the 
great mountains of Seven Hours |Siaben Uhren] situ- 
a:ed on the Moselle, something less than a mile from 
Bruttig. As large fissures had been previously remarked 
on the top of the hill, the circumstance excited much 
anxiety, which was fully justified by the result. About 
midnight of the 7th, huge fragments of rock began to 
roli from theupper region of the hill ; as they decended, 
they bore along with them masses of the mountain of 
geeater size; and the whole side at length gave way, 
pouring down an uninterrupted torrent of earth and 
rocks, which continued rolling until four o'clock the 
following morning. Forty vineyards were completely 
overwhelmed with the prodigious ruin, which bore be- 
fore it houses, trees, and every other obstruction until 
it reached the river, the bed of which it soon filled up, 
throwing back che water upon the cultivated country to 
a height of three or four feet; thus effecting a second 
mischief, the extent of which cannot be appreciated. 





Middleburg ( Virginia) May 30.—On the 13th instant, 
a piece of land of upwards of five acres, lying on the 
east side of the bank of the Lake Champlain, sunk about 
forty feet into the lake, throwing the bed ofthe lake up 
about ten feet above the surface of the water. A part of 
the land was covered with small trees of various ‘kinds, 
some of which were torn ‘up by'the roots, ‘The pressure 
agaynst the water occasioned it to rise nearly three feet 
on the opposite shore, which is about a nile and a half 
distant. ’ 





Horrid Transaction.—The Western Reserve Chronicle, 
of Ohio, of the 1st ult. gives a distressing account of the 
death of Philemon, William, and Cyrus, three only 
c .ildren of Mr. Zaphna and Mrs. Lois Stone, of Kins- 
man, in that State, who were drowned by the nand of 
their mother! Thecircumstances are peculiar, and were 
communicated for publication by aclergyman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stone possessed. amiable dispositiuns, sustained un- 
blemished characters, and had lived together in the ut- 
most harmony. Duringa late revival of religion, Mrs. S. 
w.s awakened, and supposed she had experienced 
a change:of heart. Soon after, however, she settled 
down in astate of gloom and melancholy, and declared 
that she had committed the unpardonable sin. Under 
this impression, and believing, that if taken off at their 
present tender age, the children would be happy, and 
be‘ieving also that having committed the unpardonable 
sin, no injury. would follow to herself, while her husband 
was gone to meeting, on Sunday, the 14th day of May, 
she drowned the little innocents ina spring about three 
feet deep.—The verdict of the Coroner’s inquest was— 
*+ ‘Drowned by the mother, in a fit of insanity.” 





Extraordinary Fact.—A short time sinee, twogen- 
tlemen residing.at Brighton, -having visited Horsham, 
looked into the workhouse of that town, to observe how 
the poor were taken care of. The master conducted 
them about most parts of the building, and at length 
pointed toa door in,the yard, in which was a smail 
grated opening, remarking, that therein was confined a 
poor lunatic, a female, named Evars, who ‘had been 
there ‘for several years, and whose father had been an 
occupant of the same cell for many years also, previous 
to his daughter's affliction, from a similar cause, his 
malady only terminating with his dissolution. Curiosity 
induced the gentlemen to take a peep through the grate 
at the unhappy woman: she was seated on a low chair, 
and busied in a most extraordinary employment, that of 
feeding ‘two enormous rats in herlap with crumbs of 
bread, which she had evidently reserved for them.— 
The approach of the strangers had been noticed by her, 
and while ** inush” gently issued from her ‘lips, she 
lightly motioned with her hand for them to depart, lest 
their presence should disturb her company. What she 
apprehended presently occurred, and the rats the next 
ustant ‘disappeared. The maniac was now co 
with rage, -and in.her ravings uttered imprecations the 
most dreadful that could be listened to, and which had 
the effect of occasioning her overlookersto retire. This 
poor creature, they found, of whom -every possible care 
was taken, derived a solacein her affliction from the 
employment they had witnessed, which nothing else 
could bestow, aud which, as the vermin never inj 
her, was-allowed, to avoid ,pluoging her into those hor- 
ribleparoxysins, in one of which they had left her, and 
which they were told was not likely very soon to subside. 





A Witiy Way.—Flowerdew, when teacher of rhetoric 
and elocution, at Hackney, was patronised by several of 
our first citizens and Aldermen. Calling to pay a 
friendly visit to a worthy Ex-Mayor, Alderman, and 
Pastry-Cook, among other refreshments he was honoured 
by Mr. L——B—— serving him with a .of whey 
on a silver salver. Upon taking the cooling’ and unin- 
toxicating bev . he observed-—"* Pray, Sir, isthis your 
whey 2” * Certainly,” was the reply. ** Then, Sir, this 
is my way,” and away F. went. 





ANECDOTE OF OUR LATE KING, AT HIS 
CORONATION. 
— 

After the annointing was over in the Abbey, and 
the crown put upon the King’s head, with great shout- 
ing, the two Archbishops came to hand him down from 
the throne to receive the sacrament. He told them 
he would not go to the Lord's Supper, and partake of 
that ordinance, with the crown upon his head ; for he 
looked upon himself, when appearing before the King 
of Kings, in no other character than asa humble Chris- 
tian! The Bishops replied, that although there was 
no precedent for this, it should be complied with. 
Immediately he put off his crown, and laid it aside. 
He then desired that the same should be done with 
respect to the Queen. It was answered, that her 
crown was so epienet on her head that it could not be 
easily taken off. To which the King replied, ‘* Well, 
let.it be reckoned a part of her dress, and in no other 
light.” 





There are at present 1634 students on the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin; an unprecedented number. 
Oxford has 4102, and Cambridge 3058 members; also 
quite beyond all former example. 


THEATRICAL COINCIDENCES. 
—>~_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—= 
I think the following will answer to the eon in 


your last. ADONIS. 
No. 1. answers to The Farmer. 




















2. The Romp. 

} Pee Tale of Mystery. 
4, Wedding Day. 

5. ——————— The Lottery. 

6. Sleeping Draught. 


. eee Miller and his Men. 
8, ——=———— Midnight Hour. 











— Blind Boy. 
10. Illusion. 
1l. Follies of a Day. 
12, Past Ten o’Clock. 





Perhaps you would so far oblige me as to insert the 
following, to be answered next week: 

1. Cabinet—2. Hypocrite—3. Bold Stroke for a 
Wife—4.JHenry VIII1—5. The Exile—6. Jealous Wife 
—7. New Way to Pay Old Debts—s. George Burn- 
well—9. Gamester—10. Julius Cesar—11. Road to 
Ruin—12. All in the Wrong. 


=? 


TO THE EDITOR. 
——— - 
Srr,—I conceive the following are ap 
— to the list of Plays you were ple 
week. 


riate an- 
to insert last 























No.1. answers to The Farmer. 
2. The Romp. 
3. The Adopted Child. 
4. Lovers’ Quarrels. 
5. The Lottery. 
| ee How to Die for Love. 
i_— Honest Thieves. 
8 The Midnight Hour. 


9. ———-——— The Blind Boy. 
10, ——--_--—-—- Of Age To-morrow. 
11,.— The Intriguing Chambermaid. 
12. me ——— Past Ten 0’Clock. 
N. B.—No. 10, instead of ** The Mirror,” Foote's 
comedy of ** The, Minor.” 
Your correspondent Megebos has preceded me in 
No. 6; but as my friend Puff says, it is but two men 
thinking alike; and I believe you will think that I 





Che Drama. 


THE VAMPYRE. 








¢ In the first volume of the old series of the Kakido. 
scope, No. 38, we gave at great length the singular 
story of Zhe Vampyre: This horrid narrative has 
since become the groundwork of a new and popular 
melo drama, of the plot, &c. of which, we subjom 
the following outline, abridged from the Examiner : 


‘* A new melo drama called The V. re WaS pro- 
duced at the English Opera, on Wednes ay, and met 
with an excellent reception, which it continued to ex- 
perience on the succeeding nights. It is founded on the 
story which was lately imposed upon the public as Lord 
Byron's, who had suggested it in conversation. The 
hero (if we may call such a brutal phantom of a fellow 
2 hero, as indeed is too often the case) is a spirit of the 
class of Vampyres, who are doomed to ‘be annihilated 
when they can no longer sustain themselves with human 
blood. He gets into the body of Kari Ruthven, who 
has lately died, and re-appears before Lord Ronald, one 
of the Earl’s travelling acquaintances who had witnessed 
his expiring moments. His Lordship’s astonishment 
may be conceived; but the Vampyre y spells about 
him, which help him over these fina of obstacles, und 
by the same means he contrives to inspire his Lordship’s 
daughter with a sudden passion forhim. In fact, ie 
has no time to loses; he must have his usual meal that 
very evening, or be annihilated. The nuptials, there- 
fore, under pretence.of his being obliged to go to some 
distant place upon business, are fixed for the afternoon ; 
and the Earl, ina transport of delight, looks at his fair 
bride as if he could devour her. Our feminivorous 
bridegroom, however, 1s somewhat inconsistently repre- 
sented as consenting to exist in this manner, and yet 
capable of being touched with pity. The beauty and 
qualities of his intended supper gave him a pang of re- 
worse ; and finding that there is a very pretty piece of 
flesh about to be married to a young rustic, he attempts 
to carry her off secretly, in order to give some respite 
at least to his other dish. Unluckily the second course 
shrieks; and the young rustic coming up, delivers her 
from his jaws by shooting him. Lord Ronald is now to 
witness the second death gf his friend Ruthven; but 
the spell is still upon:him, and he consents, with a so- 
lemn oath to fulfil his ** more last words” in keeping his 
death a secret till the going down of the moon, and in 
throwing a ring he gives him into a j part of 
the sea. He does so; when he hears a voice, which he 
takes to be his friend’s spirit, exclaim, ‘* Remember 
your oath.” ‘There isa little bit of underplot here with 
the rustic, who has fled from his Lordship’s vengeance, 
and meets him on the sea shore. dtonald thinks he has 
killed and thrown him into the sea; but he survives and 
meets his friends again, who, encountering a drunken 
clown that is going to fetch a friar for Lord Ruthven’s 
wedding, sees that there must besome terrible mystery in 
the business, and resolves to go and inform the old man 
at all events. Lord Ronald, in the mean while, returns 
home, and does not know how he shall break the fatal 
intelligence to his daughter; when she astonishes him 
by saying that she has just parted with Ruthven, who 
has urged herto marry him before the going down of 
the moon. ‘The truth instantly flashes ie horror- 
stricken father, who, on #uthven’s entrance, exhibits 
a phrenzied loathing, calling out to his ter not to 
touch him, and exclaiming that he saw him die, and 
that he is a-+——, ** Remember your oath! ” says the 
Vampyre apart; and the honourable old man falis into 
new lamentations. He only entreats his daughter not 
to marry before the going down of the moon: but his 
conduct appears to her so unaccountable, that the spec- 
tre persuades her that he is seized with a fitof madness ; 
and she is so much under the influence of his spells, 
that when her father is taken out half-lifeless by the atten- 
dants, she consents that the wedding shall take place. 
The chapel is ee remem. the priest and 
others in readiness, the alter blazing, the bride and 
bridegroom about to a it. ‘The ‘lady here hesi- 
tates a little, and begs him to indulge her goor.father in 
his-wish, however idle; but-he gets impatient, ‘and-the 
ceremony is just about to proceed, when the old man’s 
voice is heard, coming in, andhe appears with the rus- 
tic and others, and forbids it. ‘The goblin tries to sup- 
press his fury and horror, and he urges his apparently 





thought first. 
CHARLES DANGLE. 


trifling wish so. fiercely, that we are bound ‘tos at 
incompatible with the spell that is upon -his:bride, for 
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she grows peremptory in her turn, and says that she will 
not make such idle haste against her father’s wish. The 
Vampyre now grows wild in his turn, for the moment of 
the gon down of the moon is approaching. He seizes 
her ves draws his dagger, and is about to carry her 
off by force, when the attendants prevent him; the fa- 
ther, communicating his eagerness to all about him, 
looks eagerly at the sky; a supernatural noise is heard ; 
the Vampyre shrieks, and crys out he is lost; and the 
moon dipping down at that minute, he is struck with 
ina » and spirits appear at the window, beneath 
which, he rolls into a sudden gap. 

This is. certainly one of the best melo dramas that 
have been seen for a long while, and will undoubtedly be 
popular. The. interest of it is very striking; and it is 
naturally so, and may be accounted for upon other prin- 
ciples than that of a mere survival of the tastes of our 
childhood. The liking for stories of a supernatural turn 
has long been one of the signs of thetimes; and whether 
in its highest or commonest shape, originates in that re- 
vived sense of our nature and its mysteries, which great 
convulsions of the world always press upon the human 
mind. _ An inclination for supernatural stories is thus re- 
vived, not in the shape of actual belief as of old, but in the 
spirit of that very liberality and enlargement of think- 
ing which allows every one his own belief ; which finds 
out the,.cause of their excitement; and which -has dis- 
covered that there may be ‘* more things in heaven and 
earth, than. were dreamt of” by the drawing-room phi- 
losophy of a hundred years back. The seltf-satisfaction 
which some persons exhibit in -finding out that scepti- 
cism itself can enjoy an old wife’s story, and even be 
superstitious, is very idle and shallow. | Scepticism 
from its very nature, has a wider range of imagination 
than superstition ‘itself; for the latter fixes what we are 
to believe; while the former does not pretend to be able 
to fix wo thing ‘except the general kindness of nature, 
and would only make the best and: pleasantest both of 
this world and that which is to come. 

To return to the melo drama... We. do not .mean to 
horrify any of our readers, old or young with saying 
that our spectre in a hat and boots is at all in the most 
ne taste of the improbable. Though appalling 

tom his singularity, and from that mixture of the fa- 
miliar with the unaccustomed, and death with life, which 
is the most ghastly of irrational fancies, we only speak of 
him as awakening the feeling above mentioned in a ge- 
neral point of view. And ‘yet we are not at all sure he 
is not tobe met with. If there are not Vampyres who suck 
the blood there are Vampyres who waste the heart and 
happiness of those they are connected with. There are 

Vampyres of avarice, Vampyres of spleen, Vampyres of 
debauchery, Vampyres in the shapes of selfishness and 
domestic tyranny. What is the seducer and abandoner 
of a trusting young girl but a Vampyre, not sufficiently 
alive to the harm of his own cruelty? What is a hus- 
band who marries for money and then tramples upon 
his wife, but a Mew vd ? What is ‘the poisonous 
bosom-snake,” of which Milton writes so much, but a 
female anaes be wearing a man’s heart out by holding 
him without loving him ? 

It has justly been objected to the author of the melo 
drama that he has laid his scences in the Isles of Scotland, 
which, though a country of superstition, has not parti- 
cularly given into this. He had better have put itin the 
east, among our old Arabian-Night acquaintances, the 
Goules; or in Germany, where the Vampyre came to 
his ghastliest estate; or in Greece, where it is first trace- 
able as the Lamia—a creature which Mr. Keats has 
just turned to such fine account. But, in calling his pro- 
duction a melo drama, and sprinkling it with the occa- 
sional music of that class of drama (which he need not 
have done) he seems to have purposely made his preten- 
sien as modest as possible, and a a propriety is not 
to be demanded of him. With little that is worth se- 
rious mention in the writing, he has contrived to produce 
a dramatic action of much interest and suspense. 





— 
—— 





LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—-— 


S1rR,—The new piays of Heari Quatre and the 
Antiquary have been successfully repeated this 
week, 

Of Mr. Jobnstone it is. needless to say, that his 
O*Donnel is distinguished by that richuess of brogue 
and gentlemanliness of deportment, which distinguish 





his acting. Miss Grant’s Louison, although inferior 
in archuess and vivacity to that of the charming 
Miss Tree, is nevertheless an excellent performance. 
Repeated plaudits testified the decided approbation 
of the audience, which is no light compliment after 
the recent interesting personation of this character 
by her predecessor. 

It affords me considerable pleasure to record the 
improvement in the Eugene de Biron of Mr, Bass : 
The notorious faults pointed out in my last no lon- 
ger disfigure this performance, which is now a chaste 
and favourable specimen of Mr. Bass’s dramatic 
powers. Mr, Davis’s D’ Aumont is still deficient in 
dignity, and the humour is too low: the particular 
vulgarism, however, noticed in a late Kaleidoscope, 
is considerably softened, if not entirely eradicated. 
If these judicious alterations have originated in the 
strictures which have appeared in your pages, it 
proves the usefulness of such strictures, and a desire 
to profit by them, I hope your theatrical corres- 
pondents will be stimulated to make their observa- 
tions still more worthy of attention; and that, by the 
correctness, spirit, and good temper of their criti- 
cisms, they may become powerfal auxiliaries to the 
rational and elegant amusements of the stage. 

The Antiquary, which has attracted attention by 
the jast celebrity of the novel from which it is taken, 
is from first to last a dull insipid piece, and the 
acting, I am sorry to add, is by no means such as to 
increase the fame of the Liverpool company; or of 
Mr. Blanchard, who enacts the party of Cuxon in an 
unnatural and baby-like style Mr. Tayleure’s 
Qldbuck is a strange compound of some six or eight 
of bis other characters, and bore no resemblance 
whatever to the satirical and humorous original. 
Mr. M‘Gibbon, whoni for’ his general propriety of 
acting I admire, commits himself egregiously in 
the character of Sir Arthur Wardsur. It is ex- 
cessively coarse and vulgar, and he deserves the 
severest castigation for the buffuon-like and farcical 
manner in which he conducts the quarrel with Mr. 
Oldbuck. 1 confess that Mr. M‘Gibbon perfectly 
confounded me by his gross departure from cha- 
racter in this particular instance, He could have 
thrown a caustic severity into this scene, which 
would have made it very effective. Why he did not 
it is impossible to say, but assuredly his performance 
isat present altogether beneath what might be ex- 
pected from a man of his judgment. 

Mrs. M:Gibbon is an actress of considerable 
merit: she does nothing very ill, and her per- 
formances are occasionally very five. Her Lady 
Macbeth and Queen Katharine cannot be excelled 
by any actress now upon the English stage. I, how- 
ever, differ from those who lavish praise on her for 
the truth or power with which she depicts the “old 
decrepit care-worn Elspeth,” Her performance is by 
no means equal to what I had expected. She en- 
tirely overlooks the fierce and vivid wildness of the 
character, and there was an unuvaturat dissonance 
between her voice and action: this was weak and 
tottering ; that was round, full toned, and forced. 
It is but fair to add, that many good judges give 
great praise to her entire performancet 

The storm scene and “ the offspring of Apollo 
and Euterpe” pleased me more than every thing else, 





* Not only do we differ from G. N. on this point 
but inform him, that we have seen a very well written 
critique of the Antiquary, in which the acting of Mr. 
Blanchard is highly eulogised. The fact is, the eha- 
racter itself is so insipid, that it requires sauce piquant 
to render it palatable. (ie 


+ In our opinions G. N. hada much greater scope 
for criticism in the character itself, than in its very able 
representative. We are surprised that any dramatic. 
author could venture upon so hazardous an experiment 
on public’ patience and —_ taste, as to introduce 
upon the boards the revolting spectacle of 2 miserable 
decrepid oid wretch, withered alike in body and in 
mind ; whose occasional glimmerings of intellect serve 
only to render her still more wretched, by the recollec- 
tion of dreadful and unexpiated guilt. te 


in the piece put together. The former ought to be 
seen by every one who admires stage machinery, and 
if that were the case, the managers would be well 
repaid for their expense and spirit, Amongst all the 
novelty of the season, how is it that these gentlemen 
have not brought out Virginius? Surely it is not 
possible they can be waiting for the London repre- 
sentative, after the success which this season and 
the last attended the exertions of their own company. 
Liverpool, Friday noon, G.N. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having observed in the Liverpool Adver- 
tiser, of Tuesday last, a paragraph animadverting 
upon the impropriety of introducing a song aud 
duet in the new Opera of the Antiquary; and being 
one of the individuals liable to be affected by the 
charges contained in the accusation, I shall, I trust, 
escape the imputation of presumption, if through 
the medium of your interesting miscellany, I take 
an opportunity of stating, that the music of the 
piece as performed here, is precisely the same as 
that now sung at Covent Garden: the duet “ Sub- 
due the hopeless flame,” the poetry of which has 
been adapted to the vulgar although popular air of 
“ Miss Bailey's Ghost,” which was found to pro- 
duce a ridiculous association of ideas, very injuri- 
ous to its effect as a serious production, and in con- 
sequence, the substitution of “Go where Glory 
waits thee” took place, which latter duet has been 
sung by Miss Stephens and Mr. Duruset ever since 
the first and second night of performance. The 
omission of the ballad * Adored and beauteous 
Isabel,” arose from its having been found totally 
ineffective, and the song, “ Adieu my native shore,” 
was introduced in its stead; the name of the au. 
thor of which (Lord Byron) will prove a sufficient 
attestation of its merits; and to show that such 
innovations are not without prececent, it is only 
necessary to refer to most of the modern Operas, 
viz. Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, The Slave, &c.; need 
[ adduce the alterations made in all the acting 
Plays of Shakspeare, Massinger, and Beaumont 
and Fietcher, &c. Tam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Springfield-street, Aug. 18th. W.P. LARKIN, 


SOCIAL GENEALOGY, 





soa nae 








—<——— 

It is a curious and pleasant thing to consider, that # 
link of personal acquaintance can be traced up from: 
the authors of our own times to those of Shakspcare, 
and to Shakspeare himself. Such of us as have shaker: 
hands with a living poet might be able, perhaps, to 
reckon up a series, of connecting shakes to the very 
hand that wrote Hamiet, Falstaff, and -Desdemono. 
With some living poets, it is certain. There is Thomas 
Moore, for instance, who knew Sheridan. Sheridan 
knew Johnson, who was the friend of Savage, who knew 
Steele, who knew Pope. Pope was intimate with Con- 

eve, and Congreve with Dryden. Dryden is said to 

ave visited Milton. Milton is said to have known NDe- 
venant ; and to have been saved by him from the reveng« 
of the restored court, in return for having saved Deve- 
nant from the revenge of the Commonwealth. But if 
the link between Dryden and Milton, and Milton and 
Devenant, is somewhat apocryphal, or rather dependant 
on tradition (for Richardson, the painter, tells us th< 
latter from Pope, who had it from Betterton the actor, 
one of Devenant’s company) it may be carried at onc 
from Dryden to Devenant, with whom he was unques- 
tionably intimate. Devenant then knew Hobbes, who 
knew Bacon, who knew Ben Johnson, who was intimate 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapmann, Donne, Dray. 
ton, Camden, Selden, Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, 
and perhaps all the great men of Elizabeth’s and James's 
time, the greatest of them all undoubtedly. Thus have 
we a link of ‘*beamy hands” from our ewn time up ty 
Shakspeare. : 


The Death of Acteon, by Titian, which sold at the 

late Mr. West’s sale of pictures for seventeen hundred 

uineas, was, it seems, purchased by the late venerable 
resident of the Royal Academy for thizty pounds, 
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SWIMMING. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As you have lately devoted a space in, your 
increasingly interesting miscellany: to the subject of 
swimming, you will perhaps give insertion to the 
following remarks ; which have suggested themselves 
to me, on reading some of your own, in the second 
number of the present series of this. work, 

You quote the feat of Lord Byron and Mr. Ait- 
kenhead, who, you say, crossed the Hellespont in 
an hour and ten minutes, as.a superior one to that 
performed by thethree gentlemen who lately swam 
from the north pier of the Regent’s Dock to Bisken- 
head. Now, Sir, I do not for my own part consider 
it in that light ; and, at the same time, I do not con- 
sider it an extraordinary feat to swim across the 
Mersey ; for I know very well, that only a mode- 
rately good swimmer may do it, provided he can 
endure the temperature of the water for a sufficient 
length of time: a constitution that can bear that, is 
far more requisite for its accomplishment than any 
particular degree of skill in swimming, or of muscu- 
lar strength. Now, as we may very naturally sup- 

se the water of the Hellespont to be warmer 
than that of the Mersey, in the same proportion as 
the climate is hotter than our own, Lord Byron and 
Mr. Aitkenhead had in that respect a most material 
advantage. 

But what struck meas being the most singular 

in your remarks (believing you to bea scientific man) 
was the stress you seemed to lay on the oblique di- 
rection swam by the noble bard and his friend. I 
presume you will admit, that if the two sides of a 
river were parallel and regular, it would be immate- 
rial, in crossing it, whether there were a strong 
current or none at all. Suppose an even platform 
were place opposite your office, just the width of 
Lord-street, over which you could walk to the cor- 
ner of Messrs. Thorn aud Gregson’s shop in five 
seconds ; now if this platform were put in motion, 
at the time you crossed it, at the rate of five yards 
in five seconds, you would be no longer in crossing 
the street than if it had remained stationary ; but, 
on arriving at the farther extremity, you would find 
yourself just five yards lower down the street than 
if the platform had never moved—“ D’ye catch the 
idea ?”——But as the stream in the Mersey, and I 
presume also, that in the Hellespont is different 
from the aforesaid imaginary platform, inasmuch as 
it does not maintain a direct parallel course with 
its boundaries, but is influenced by the irregular 
projection of its sides, I consider that great skill 
may be employed in selecting the most advan- 
tageous point to start from. This appears to have 
been attended to by the gentlemen who swam the 
Mersey; for the current, after sweeping through 
Bootle Bay is materially set towards Birkenhead by 
the projection of the north pier of the Regent’s Dock. 
This advantage, I think, is proved by the distance 
swam in half an hour, which, though you and your 
brother editors have considered éess than a mile 
will, I have no doubt, prove to be much more than 
a mile; and I believe the best swimmers cannot 
perform much more than a mile in half an hour in, 
still water; at least, I know, that although I have 
seen somewhat of aswimmer for at least eighteen 
years, I never could perform as much, Under this 
view of the subject, either the plare of starting 
must have been injudiciously chogen by Lord Byron 
and Mr. Aitkenhead, or-else they are very slow 
swimmers, for thé distance across that strait is not 
much different from that across our river. 

if, therefore, we take into account the great dif- 
ference in the temperature of the water, and I assure 
you, from the idea I have of it, I would much rather 
be immersed for an hour and ten minutes in the 
Hellespont, than for thirty minutes in the Mersey, 
it leaves the feat of his Lordship and his friend ra- 
ther in the background, in comparison with that of 
‘+ ¢hese modern Leanders.” Yours, &c. 

Aug. 1, 1820, F. PY. 
























in its bloom. 
heard her mutter, ‘ There is still then some humanity 
in the world.” ‘Yes my child,’ said I, ‘I hope he 
who now addresses you has ever been mindful that he 
isa man.’ At these words she started and with a wild 
glare, replied, ‘ Nay, you cannot deceive me, I have 
seen too much.’ In amomentshesprung from me, and 
hid herself from my sight in the depth of the forest. 
I pursued and called her in vain ; but thenight coming 
on I was compelled to abandon the fruitless search, 
and to retire to my lodgings, with a heart, I assure 
you, very little at ease. 


20 THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—The following letter was never intended for 
publication; but should you think the facts it contains 
worthy a place in your valuable and interesting miscel- 
lany, it is very much at your service. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


(COPY.) 
“© August 3, 1820. 

‘My DEAR FRIEND,—Few incidents ever left a 
more vivid impression on my mind than the m 
choly tale I am about to relate. However, as my in- 
ogee is sew Lad examine and p srapake we the various 
and seemingly opposite images that upon my 
mind from the contemplation of the unhappy event, I 
shall merely confine myself to distressing facts; con- 
sidering that they may not be altogether uninteresting 
to you. 

**You know it is my invariable custom, when not 
pressed by business or incommoded by society, to de- 
vote my evenings to amusement and recreation. It 
was, then, about the commencement of the present 
month, as I was wandering by the side of the river 
Lune, in the county of W————, the delightful tran- 
quillity of the evening, and the varied beauties of na- 
ture in this highly pecturenque and romantic country 
beguiled my way till I reached the forest of B———: 
here I proposed to rest a short time, and had begun a 
musical air on my let, suitable to the associations 
along absence from this scene of my earliest years na- 
turally inspired ; when I was interrupted by a tall and 
interesting female. She seemed devouring the 
contents of some book; and her pensive deportment, 
and the air of deep melancholy that sate on her ema- 
ciated countenance, led me at first to suppose that there 
was something more than imaginary in the stories of 


ghosts, fairies, and Beni, with which superstition has 


more or less peopled every country; at all events, 


my curiosity was strongly excited, and I felt anxious 


to bespeak this unknown wanderer. It was not long 


before she seated herself on a projecting rock, down 
one side of which the Lune dashes with a tremendous 
noise, into a-deep pool below. [ advanced, unper- 
ceived, till I was close by her side, when she suddenly 


turned round, and, seeing me so near, she gave a faint 


scream and fainted away. 


S* As it was some time before she recovered, I had time 


to examine her person and countenance. She was 
dressed in a plain white gown; her fine auburn locks 
hung down in ringlets on her shoulders, and twisted | 
zene her snow: F oon the era 2 of a age = 
er finger spar two elegant rings. e was ly 
beautiful, the -° 
other years; for I could easily perceive the worm had 
been dong preying at her heart. She appeared to be 
about twenty-four; and in the words of Sterne, ‘ If 
éver I felt the force of an honest heart-ache it was at 
‘this moment.’ By the sad wilderness in her looks I con- 
cluded I was in the abode of misery, and could scarcely 


ough it was but the faint semblance of 


ress the nising tear, to see so fair a flower blighted 
en_she came to herself, 1 thought I 


‘¢ I was too-much interested in the fate of my fair 


unknown-one to suffer much of the succeeding morn- 
ing to. elapse, before visiting again the scene where 
such dened Beeting emotions had been excited ; 
but, my frien 

Below that ~~ precipice, where the evening before 
the beauteous Eli 


! how shall I describe the sequel ?— 


za had sat in the deepest meditation, 
e was now lying in the whirlpool, a wretched victim 


of sorrow and di 


“6 With irembling anxiety I began to look and call 
for assistatice; but all remained still, save the hoarse 
murmusjng of the waters; and I was left to the me- 
lancholy task of dragging this unfortunate being from 
her watery grave. hen this was accomplished I be- 

an to examine if there were any traces of lingerin 
ife; but alas! I was too late; for the fatal act seem 





to have been committed some time previous to my 
coming. The. sorrow and despair which had before 
lowered in her countenance were now for ever va- 
nished ; and she seemed wrapt up in the serenest and 
most placid sleep. I gazed round to see if I could dis- 
cover yn ag we of this act of her frailty; or the 
causes which had led her to commit so deplorable a 
deed. On a blank leaf of the ‘Sorrows of Werter,’ 
which was left on the rock where I had before seen 
her, and which seemed to have been her companion, 
I found penned the following unconnected fragment : 
‘ Will the wild blasts of adversity for ever roar round 
this aching head? Shall I neveragain feel the pleasure 
of human sympathy? Wiil man still show himself 
the demon of the world? Yes! Eliza must still be 
the child of sorrow; the keen ene of anguish must 
for ever corrode her heart. thou vain world! I 
once could give joy to the heart; I once basked in the 
sunshine of thy meridian. Shall the days of other 
years never again return, when my Edward would 
soothe the sorrows of my breast? Never—Eliza— 
never! © nature! when thou wrapped him up in thy 
cold bosom, why didst thou not in pity take me too? 
But prayers are vain; I will flee to him—my Edward. 
Yes, yes! I will rush to the realms where— 

‘* Such was the melancholy end of the unfortunate 
Eliza W——, who, I have since learnt, was the daugh- 
ter of a respectable tradesman in L———+: she had 
married early in life to a young gentleman in this 
neighbourhood, in whom she found every endearment 
that the heart can desire. But not long after their 
marriage he fell a victim to the typhus fever: after 
this, a variety of severe domestic misfortunes, and the 
harsh usage of a step-father, had driven her to commit 
the rash act I have attempted to relate.” 


ERAS FS TNE EY SETI 
Co Correspondents, 


PROFESSIONAL SQUABBLES.—-After having given 
place to the letter of TimoTHY, in reply to that of 
ALIQuIs (in our 6th No. page 47) we must be per- 
mitted to decline any further interference on a subject 
which is not peculiarly adapted to the genius of our 
work. In taking our leave of the di m, we must 
observe, that TrmoTHY has not bestowed that atten- 
tion to the style of his letter, which we have a right 
to expect from all our correspondents. We entirely 
agree with him, however, upon the subject of pro- 
viding another Dispensary. 











THEATRICAL COINCIDENCES.—This kind of literary 
bagatelle seems to take mightily with our readers; 
but we must stipulate that limits be put to a subject 
which, after all, has no higher pretension to popular 
favour than what is derived from any subject of mere 
amusement; and, as our motto is ** Utile Dulci,” we 
wish the contents of our work to combine those essen- 
tials. We have selected from several answers, those 
of CHARLES DANGLE and Apovus. 





JOHN BULL, if he must be a plagiarist, would do well 
at least to pilfer something of more value than the 
article he recommends for insertion in the Kaleidoscope. 
Under the garb of an enigma, it is one of the most 
objectionable of all the filthy things which disgrace 
the works of Dean Swift. Mr. Bull must not, there- 
fore, be very angry when he hears that his cory has 
been consigned to the flames. 





We have further to acknowledge W. O. of Manchester, 
PHILOLOGOs,—W. S. R.—MODESTUS,—A. Li 
INQUISITIVE,—M. R.—-A SUBSCRIBER,—-R.— 
A. L.—E. E.—ANONYMOUS,—and F. S. G. whose 
former favours are not overlooked. 
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